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McDougall's work represents a very definite advance
In social psychology, and the general conclusion that
behavior depends on native tendencies, which, how-
ever, become combined so that mixed motives are the
rule in adult action, is almost sure to stand. But
McDougall has so far given us only a sketch, and it
would be a serious mistake to accept it as a complete
picture, or to let its omissions go unchallenged.

One thing that strikes you in reading McDougall's
book is the little reference made to comradeship and
other relationships between equals, as compared with
his constant use of the instincts of domination and sub-
mission. He speaks, indeed, of sympathy between
equals and its role in the development of friendship and
mutual consideration; but he apparently sees little in
the activity of a group of persons who are approximately
on an equality with one another to give rise to morality,
justice, and rules of conduct. The following interesting
passage is quoted in order to show the author at his
best, and at the same time to reveal his limitations.

'All persons fall for the child into one or other of two
great classes; in the one class are those who impress him
as beings of superior power, who evoke his negative
self-feeling, and towards whom he is submissive and
receptive; in the other class are those whose presence
evokes his positive self-feeling and towards whom he is
self-assertive and masterful, just because they fail to
impress him as beings superior to himself. As his powers
develop and his knowledge increases, persons who at
first belonged to the former class are transferred to the
latter; he learns, or thinks he learns, the limits of their
powers; he no longer shrinks from a contest with them,